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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


A four-day Workshop for improving educa- 
tion facilities in penal institutions washeld on 
July 21-24, 1952 at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. This Workshop was spon- 
sored by the Division of Education and Applied 
Psychology and the Division of Adult Education. 
It included a well-organized program of discus- 
sions and talks covering the field of educational 
techniques and approaches recommended for use 
in institutions. Both theory and practical appli- 
ations were stressed. A conference of wardens 
and superintendents followed the final meeting 
of the Workshop. Dr. H. W. Porter of the Divi- 
sion of Education and Applied Psychology of 
Purdue University was General Chairman of 
the program. 


The Correctional Educators of Michigan 
have organized a state association and a News- 
letter is in the process being published. 

In Kentucky all professional teachers work- 
ing in the institutions are members of the Insti- 
tutional Education Association, a local unit of 
the Kentucky Education Association. The In- 
stitutional Education Association elects one rep- 
resentative to the Delegate Assembly of the K. 
E. A. 


Mr. C. Herbert Davis has just been elected 
the first president of the Southern States Prison 
Association, Classification Section. In a letter 
to the Journal he tells us that the majority of 
southern states now have well-founded educa- 
tional programs in their correctional institutions 
and, although they are of recent origin, they 
show promise of progress. In the southern states, 
also, the institutional classification set-up is 
generally under the direction of, or coordinated 
by, institutional educational officers. Virginia 
is starting work on a modern educational build- 
ing containing facilities for audio-visual educa- 
tion, library, class rooms, and study areas. 
Money has already been appropriated for this 
work at the state prison. Mr. Herbert Outten, 
formely Director of Education for the Bureau of 
the Penitentiary, Virginia, was transferred to 
the Divison of Corrections, Classification Sec- 
tion, Richmond Virginia, to fill the position as 
Assistant Supervisor of Classification. He is 
presently working with Mr. Davis. Mr. Out- 
ten’s position at the Penitentiary has been fill- 
ed by Mr. John Featherston, formerly a teacher 
in the institution school. 
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The Correctional Education Association at the Atlantic City 
Meeting of the Congress of Corrections 


I Monday afternoon, Oct 6. 


Correctional Educational Association and Wardens’ Association 


Chairman, Chester D. Owens, Director of Education, Elmira 
Reformatory, and, President, Correctional Education Associ- 
ation. 
A. Areas of Agreement and Disagreement between Correctional Fdu- 
eators and Wardens ; 
1. Dr. Price Chenault 
Director of Education 
New York State Department of Correction 
2. Dr. Garrett Heyns 
Warden, Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


Il Tuesday afternoon, October 7. 


Correctional Education Association, Medical Correctional Asscci- 
ation, and Correctional Service Associates 
Chairman, Chester D. Owens, Director of Education, Elmira, 


Reformatory, and, President, Correctional Education Associ- 
ation. 


A. Guided Group Interaction 
Dr. Lloyd W. McCorkle 


Highfields Project 
Hopewell, New Jersey 


B. Areas of Cooperation between Education, Psychiatry and Psy- 
chology. 
Dr. Benjamin Frank 
Superintendent of Education 
Federal Bureau of Poisons 
2. Dr. Paul E.Plowitz 
Supervising Psychiatrist 
Elmira Reformatory 
C. The Pre-Educational Psychiatric Survey 
Dr. Melvin Heller 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


D. The Criminal Intent 
Dr. Marcel Frym 
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III Wednesday afternoon, October 8. 


Correctional Education Association and Penal Industries Association. 


Chairman, Dr. Price Chenault, Director of Education, New 
York State Department of Correction 
A. Some Common Problems of Correctional Industries and Education 


William Burke 
Superintendent of Industries 
Madison, 


B. Some Educational Opportunities in Penal Industries 
Reed Cozart 
Superintendent, 
Louisiana State Penitentiary 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Business Meeting - Correctional Education Association 


IV Thursday morning, October 9. 


Correctional Education Association and 
National Probation and Parole Association 
Chairman: to be designated by National Probation Parole 
Association 
A. Predicting Institution and Post Institution Behavior 
Dr. Alfred C. Schnur 
Head, Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
B. - Problems of Placement for Overtime Inmates 
Jean Long 
Senior Parole Officer 
Elmira Reformatory 


ATTITUDES OF SAN QUENTIN PRISONERS 


Raymond J. Corsini 
Department of Public Welfare, Wisecnsin 


and 


Kenwood Bartleme 
Camp Stoneman, California 


Progress in penology depends on _ better 
knowledge of the attitudes and opinions of 
prisoners. They are, after all, the basic stuff with 
which we work. We are, however, curiously 
lacking in accurate knowledge of the way prison- 
ers feel about certain aspects «f prisons and im- 
prisonment. In order to get another sample of 
prisoner opinion about certain attitudes, we 
have repeated a study made in 1942 at Auburn 
Prison in New York. | 

We believe that such an investigation 
should be of value not only in informing us 
about certain inmate attitudes at San Quentin 
but will also give us information on the reliabi- 
lity of prisoner responses; but most important 
can furnish us with some comparative informa- 
tion about attitudes of men in two quite differ- 
ent penal institutions. 

fut Metnop 

The method of interviewing and of analy- 
sis is deseribed in detail in the eariier publica- 
tion cited above. In essence, we employed an 
open-end question form to a number of inmates 
selected without bias on the basis of release 
dates. All men had already been given parole, 
and were awaiting final discharge from the insti- 
tution. Each man was interviewed by a psycho- 
logist and was informed that the interview was 
voluntary and anonymous, and was held for the 
purpose of a scientific study of attitudes. The 
bulk of the interviews (75 out of the 106) were 
done by the junior author who was not a San 
Quentin employee. A comparison of findings ob- 
tained between interviewers showed no compa- 
rative differences. 

102 men were called, being selected from a 
pre-release sheet. One man could not speak Eng- 
lish very well, and another man refused to co- 
operate. Our sample represents about two per 
cent of the entire prison population. We asked 


the very same questions asked in the prior study 
for the purpose of consistency and have includ- 
ed also ten questions to be answered “yes” or 
“‘no’’ designed to test truthfulness, and ten sim- 
ilar questions designed to test suspiciousness. 


Tue INsTITUTIONS 


Auburn prison in 1942 might have been de- 
signated as an old-line, repressive, unprogressive 
institution, with a minimal treatment program 
and a minimum in the way of a professional staff. 
The physical plant had been almost completely 
modernized in the mid-thirties. The population 
was almost 2000 at the time of the study. The 
warden, an ex-police chief, was almost complete- 
ly unapproachable by the prisoners «and disci- 
pline was very strict. The men were kept under 
constant surveillance and a comparative large 
percentage of their week was spent locked in 
cells. 

San Quentin in 1950 might have been call- 
ed an example of a progressive institution with 
a strong treatment program and with a compar- 
atively large professional staff. The physical 
plant was much less modern than that at Au- 
burn, and deuble-ceiling was the rule. The in- 
stitution hada population of over 5000 men, 
and was over-crowded to a serious degree. The 
warden, a well-known humanitarian, mingled 
freely with the inmates and was available to all. 
Disicipline while firm was not repressive. the 
inmates were classified and men in the higher 
classification brackets had considerable avoca- 
tional and recreational opportunities. 

We must caution the reader that it would 
be incorrect to consider any difference found in 
the attitudes of the men from these two pri- 
sons to be a function solely of the nature of the 
institutions. The two studies are eight years 
apart in time, 3000 miles in space, the popu- 
lations are ethnically and culturally some- 


1 R. J. Corsini, “‘A study of certain attitudes of prison inmates.” Journal of ‘ riminal Law and Criminology. July-August, 1946, pp. 


132-140. 
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what difierent, the sentences served at the time 


of the interview were at least twice as long on 
the average at Auburn, etc. 


ANALYsIs of RESPONSES 


We are going to attempt statistical evalu- 
ation of the significance of the responses due to 
the possibilities of methodological and design 
errors as well as the noncomparability of our 
populations. However some conclusions seem 
to be in order. 

Question J, Following our prior study, a 
national news association seemed to think the 
fact that 50 percent of the Auburn population 
had agreed that they had not been unhappy 
in prison worthy of national note. ‘This is, ad- 
mittedly, a remarkable discovery, and one that 
appears to contradict our Own clinical impres- 
sion of general attitudes as well as that of eom- 
mon opinion. Yet in our San Quentin study 62 
per cent of inmates claimed they had been‘‘re- 
asovably happy.” The meaning of the greater 
percentage of happiness at San Quentin is un- 
known, but may possibly be a function of the 
more progressive institution. 

Question II. We find that in both prisons 
the main causes for unhappiness are thoughts of 
the family and the irksomeness of restraint. 

Question IIJ. Men think primarily of their 
families and the future while in prison. Reha- 
bilitation is also uppermost in their minds. We 
note that remorse for crime which was stressed 
at Auburn is missing at San Quentin. — 

Question IV. Laois question in a disguised 
form asks the Opinion of the value of the prison, 
in that the question is directed to the value of 
prison for others. It was found tnat while one- 
third of the Auburn men felt that prison was 
worth-while that one-half of the San Quentin 
men felt so. 


Question V. When we ask the same question 
as above in reference to the respondent, in hoth 
cases we find a higher percentage of favorable 
responses. in short the tendency is to believe 
that one is personally helped more than others 
are. 

Question VI. The response to this is puz- 
zling in view of the fact that most of the other 
items are in favor of San Quentin, but this ques- 
tion shows that a larger percentage of men at 
Auburn felt that they had been helped to “self- 


understanding’ than the San Quentin men. 
This is despite the much larger staff, numer- 
ically and percentage-wise, of professional people 
at San Quentin. The reason that comes to mind 
in explanation for this difference is the length 
of servitude. 

Question VII. Of all our questions, this had 
the greatest and most reliable differences. Al- 
most four times as many men felt that they had 
been assisted in an economic manner at San 
Quentin than at Auburn. This is certainly a re- 
flection of the excellent trade and educational 
program at the California institution. 

Question VIII. In this question we wished 
to sample dissatisfaction in terms of the in- 
mates concept of the purpose of the prison. 
More men at Auburn felt they had not received 
as much from the institution as they had ex- 
pected in comparison with San Quentin. 

Question IX. About one-half of men in 
both institutions either had no ideas for im- 
provement of the institution or else did not 
wish to comment. We found evidence of some 
disturbance in the reactions to this question, as 
though they were being asked to dv something 
wrong in answering it. We found, however con- 
siderable differences. Auburn, which at that 
time had no psychiatrist and one psychologist, 
produced a 20 percent demand for more psychi- 
atric service, while San Quentin which had three 
fulltime psychiatrists, two half-time psychia- 
trists, and three phychiatric residents us well as 
three psychologists, a psychological interne and 
two psychiatric social workers showed no de- 
mand for extra psychiatric services. Architec- 
tural changes which were minor suggestions at 
Auburn were important at San Quentin. In the 
latter institution, single cells was most often 
asked for. We also note that a difference exist- 
ed in terms uf suggested personnel changes. In 
both cases the guard force was under criticism. 
(ne reason for the greater dissatisfaction with 
guards at San Quentin may be a function of the 
very high turaover rate in guards at San Quen- 
tin which in turn was probably due to the econo- 
mie and social climate of the state at the time. 
The racial problem at San Quentin is noted with 
almost equal demands for more and less racial 
discrimination. 

Question XI. in this question we sampled 


prison annoyances. We find that although in the 


previous question few personnel changes were 
suggested at Auburn that most of the gripes were 
directed at the guards while at San Quentin most 
of the complaints were of fellow inmates. Un- 
doubtedly,the human factor is the greatest source 
of annoyance. 


Question XII. In attempting to find the in- 
mates’ own reasons for the causes of their crime, 
we find that twice as large a percentage of men 
in the New York institution claimed to be inno- 
cent in comparison with San Quentin. The dif- 
ferential response to this as well as the higher 
level of sophistication shown in terms of responses 
to other items would appear to argue for greater 
insight on the part of the San Quentin men, or 
it may have been a product of the psychiatric 
staff. Money, the dominant reason for crime 
given at Auburn, places a poor fifth at San 
Quentin. 


TRUTHFULNESS AND SUSPICIOUSNESS 


Following the prior study anumber of ques- 
tions were asked of the senior author in terms of 
the truthfulness of responses. A partial answer 


Table 1 


was given in the paper on the basis of clinical im- 
pression. In order to test this matter more ob- 
jectively, each man at San Quentin was also 
asked ten questions taken from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory Lie scale, to 
which he was to answer “yes” or “no.”” For our 
population of one hundred men, seven out of the 
ten questions were answered in the “honest” di- 
rection, and we feel that this is a substantiation 
of our clinical impression of truthfulness. 


We also asked ten similar questions from 
the same test designed to test suspiciousness. 
We found that seven of the ten answers on the 
average to have been in the favorable ‘‘non-sus- 
picious”’ direction. 


Group DirrERENCES 


All our previous statistics have been for the 
group of 100 men as a whole. In order to get an 
idea whether crime, age, race, or intelligence 
make any difference with respect to attitudes 
we have separated out total population into 
various categories with respect to these qualities. 
Table 1 illustrates our findings. 


Attitude scores of a population of 100 men at San Quentin. High “Attitude scores” are in 
the favorable direction. High ‘‘Lie scores’’ indicate untruthful responses. High “paranoid 


scores” indicate suspicious attitudes.. 


Cases Attitudes 

Mean S.D 

Whites 77 3.48 1.73 

Race Mexicans 17 3.18 1.28 
Negroes 16 4.56 1.00 

To 29 60 3.56 1.50 

Age 30-40 22 3.91 1.67 
40 & up 18 3.50 1.74 
Checks 23 4.04 1.47 

Crime Sex 13 3.85 1.82 
Assault 13 3.38 1.91 
Larceny 51 3.47 1.46 

To 89 23 3.74 1.82 

1.Q. 90-110 56 3.68 1.66 
111 & up 21 3.38 1.62 
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Lie Paranoid 

Mean Mean S.D. 
2.52 1.46 3.19 1.56 
412 2.19 4.12 1.60 
2.69 1.48 3.38 1.26 
2.55 1.66 3.42 1.42 
2.86 1.48 3.64 1.76 
3.66 1.93 3.17 1.33 
2.78 1.75 2.78 1.75 
3.00 1.73 3.69 1.39 
3.238 1.31 3.23 1.93 
2.61 1.69 3.61 1.42 
3.30 3.70 1.77 
2.73 1.69 3.16 1.51 
2.57 1.76 3.57 1.47 
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Resvuuts 


Attitudes. Those questions which we could 
separate into favorable and unfavorable atti- 
tudes were given a one point value for “‘favor- 
able.” Negroes have the most favorable atti- 
tudes while Mexicans have the least favorable 
attitudes, with whites in-between. Younger and 
older men tend to have less favorable attitudes 
than men in the middle range of the thirties. 
Check-writers verbalize most favorable atti- 
tudes of the crime groups while men in for as- 
saultive crimes had the least favorable attitudes 
The duller men had more favorable attitudes 
than brighter men. 


Truthfulness. Mexicans showed greater un- 
truthfulness than Negroes, and Negroes greater 
untruthfulness than whites. The fact that the 
most untruthful group had the highest unfavor- 
able score of the “‘race”’ grouping is an indication 
of the validity of our study, since we might by 
logic expect the more untruthful people to give 
the more favorable responses. Untruthfullness 
increases with age. Larcenist are more truthful 
than all other crime groupings, while the as- 
saultists were the least truthful. With respect 
to intelligence we find that the brighter people 
were more truthful than the duller ones. Inci- 
dently, we found that the Mexicans had low 
favorable scores and high lie scores but with 
respect to intelligence we find a reversal of this 
in that high favorable scores are associated with 
high lie scores. 


Suspiciousness. Mexicans are most suspi- 
cous as shown by our scale. Middle aged people 
were more suspicious than younger or older 
people, Sex criminals are the most suspicious of 
allcrime groupings. The extremes in intelligence 
the bright and the dull,are more suspicious than 
those average in intelligence. 


SUMMARY 


We repeated a series of twelve questions 
designed to test attitudes aboutprison conditions 
and about themselves to 100 San Quentin pri- 
soners who were awaiting release, following 
favorable parole board action. The men were 
selected in an unbiased manner. Results of our 
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population are contrasted with results obtained 
on a prior study at Auburn prison eight years 
before. We find that the San Quentin men in 
contrast to the Auburn men indicate: 


1. They are less unhappy in prison. 

2. They are more concerned with their 
future and less with their families 

3. They are more certain that prisons serve 
a social good. 


4 ‘They are more certain that prisons have 
had value for them. 

5. hey feel they have not been helped as 
much by others. 

6. They indicate they have been helped 
much more in an economic manner by 
the institution. 

7. They are less dissatisfied with prison 
conditions. 

8. They are more concerned with archi- 
tectural and personnel changes while 
the Auburn men wanted more psychi- 
atric treatment. 

9. They were less confident of future life 
success. 

10. They were more convinced that insta- 
bility and environment was at the base 
of their problems than the Auburn men. 


In terms of attitudes we found favorable 
attitudes in Negroes, middle aged men, check 
writers and men of low intelligence. 1 nfavor- 
able attitudes were highest in Mexicans, young 
men, assaultists, and men of superior intelli- 
gence. 

In terms of truthfulness, whites, younger 
men, larc2.ists and intellectually superior men 
seemed most honest; while Mexicans, older men, 
assaultists and duller men were least honest. 

In terms of suspiciousness we found 
Mexicans, middle aged men, sex criminals, and 
duller people are more suspiciousness; while 
white men, older men, check writers, and aver- 
agely-intellectual men least suspicious. 

We suggest that penal improvement may 
depend on basic knowledge of attitudes of pri- 
soners and suggest further comparative studies 
of this type. 
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One of the many problems in any place of 
confinement is the handling of the illiterates and 
near-illiterates. Elementary training is usually 
an essential in trying to help men having diffi- 
culty reading, writing or doing simple arith- 
metic, but the ultimate gains of a truly meaning- 
ful literacy training program goes far deeper than 
merely the acquisition of such skills, important 
though such gains may be. 


The following article is a description of the 
elementary training class at the U.S. Naval Re- 
training Command on Mare Island. The Retrain- 
ing Command is a naval installation handling the 
courts-martial prisoners from the Navy, Marines 
and Coast Guard. This Command hasa program 
of education and treatment aimed at rehabilitat- 
ing the individual confined. The elementary 
training class is considered an important part 
on the over-all program of rehabilitation or re- 
training. Experience at the Command has been 
that very satisfactory results can beattained by 
carefully considering the total learning situation. 


WHAT IS A PREP SCHOOL? 


At the Retraining Command the elementary 
training class is called the Prep School as a first 
step in avoiding the stigma of ‘‘baby school.” 
The subject matter covered is reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The aspects of reading covered 
are comprehension of general significance, com- 
prehension of details, and particularly, compre- 
hension of written directions. Word analysis, 
spelling, and word meaning are given quite a bit 
of attention from a number of different angles. 
The analysis of eye movement has been experi- 
mented with in some cases. Some beginning has 
been made in flashing words and digit combina- 
tions to the class in order to improve visual per- 
ception and memory. Daily work is given to im- 
prove speed of reading. Basic composition and 
letter writing are covered. The arithmetic cov- 
ered is basic functions, decimals, percentage, 
ratio and proportion. However, very few men 
get beyond fractions. 

The abilities of men accepted in this class 
have ranged from functional illiteracy to about 
the sixth grade achievement level. The size of 
the class has varied from 5 to 17. The average 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING IN A CONFINEMENT SETTING 
R. W. Carey 


time each man spent in class was about seven 
weeks, with each day in class being about four 
and one-half hours long. 


The men are sent to Prep School by the 
Classification and Assignment Board. The basis 
for sending men has been the man’s request to 
the board, his Stanford Achievement Test re- 
sults, his General Classification Test score, and 
the education interviewer’s recommendation. 
The element of compulsion has been kept to a 
minimum. In only 7 cases out of 125 assigned 
to Prep School have men had to be reassigned 
due to lack of effort. This handling of the orig- 
inal motivation of men is important in later 
attitudes and achievement. Generally speaking, 
the men have been ready to recognize their own 
needs when they are shown. The class has no 
stigma of being a “‘baby school” at the Retrain- 
ing Command. Thus the problem of selection 
has been mainly one of deciding who actually 
needs the work. 

The basis for graduation has generally been 
a fifth grade level of reading comprehension. 
Some flexibility in the graduation of men has 
been maintained at the discretion of the instruc- 
tor. For example, sometimes graduation has been 
held up weeks to bring up a man in arithmetic 
or word analysis or spelling. Attention to the 
needs of the individual is necessary for a sound 
graduation procedure and thus the instructor's 
discretion rather than a purely mechanical pro- 
cedure is used. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF A PREP 
SCHOOL? 


The immediate goal in Prep School is to 
bring up the retrainee’s level in basic skills to 
where he can read, write, and do simple arith- 
metic without serious handicap. For men with 
low achievement levels the program of adjust- 
ing to life may be connected very closely with 
this lack ef basic skill. In cases where well mo - 
tivated men are incapable of benefiting from in- 
struction, some attention can be given to allow- 
ing the mana chance to adjust to his incapa- 
bility realistically. Primarily, the purpose of in- 
struction is to improve reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 
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WHAT KIND OF RESULTS CAN BE 
EXPECTED? 

During a period of one and a half years 125 
men entered Prep School and 62 graduated. Of 
the men not graduated, 39 still seemed to be 
progressing, but had to leave for administrative 
reasons prior to reaching the graduation level. 
Amazingly enough, some men made progress as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test of 
three full grade placements in a period of about 
five weeks! In more average cases men have 
progressed about one grade placement in six 
weeks. In other cases men have started and 
ended in the third grade level. But the figures 
do indicate that the majority of the cases will 
be able to benefit in a satisfactory learning sit- 
uation. 


WHY THE LOW ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVELS? 


In deciding what type of classroom situa- 
tion will help men to learn to read, write, and 
do simple arithmetic. It is advisable to look at 
the men themselves to see why they have not 
yet learned these basic tools. The causes of low 
ability levels differ with each individual. But 
even while individual differences are recognized, 
certain general categories into which the ma- 
jority of the men fall can be set down. 


First, some of the men have never had any 
opportunity for schooling beyond the early ele- 
mentary years. Many times they had not yet 
developed reading readiness prior to leaving 
school. Now they have this reading readiness 
and can make remarkable progress in a short 
time. 

Secondly some of the men simply do not 
have the native academic ability to master even 
the basic skills. From this group come many 
men who make little or no progress in academic 
achievement. But even within this group past 
schooling may have failed to bring them up to 
their full potential. Particularly is this true 
where competitive teaching methods have doom- 
ed the low capacity student to failure. 


A third group of men come from families 
where a foreign language is used; and they are 
handicapped in basic English skills. 

A fourth group of men are those who have 
become emotionally tangled in such ways that 
they have been unable to achieve a very high 
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level of accomplishment in basic skills. Some- 
times this emotional blocking is due to past 
school experiences and sometimes it is part of 
more generalized personality problems. 

Most of the time an individual will fit into 
more than one of these categories. Very seldom 
will the cause be clear cut. But in most cases 
resistance can be expected to the learning situa- 
tion, and it is in overcoming or meeting this re- 
sistance that the instructor will succeed or fail. 


WHAT KIND OF MATERIAL CAN BE 
USED? 

One very important part of any elementary 
training program is the use of adult level ma- 
terials. ‘The men are usually sensitive to being 
given “‘baby stuff.’’ The resourceful instructor 
will find local material that will be a great help. 
In Prep School local written directions on let- 
ters, package requests, etc., have been used to 
advantage. lf the material is about something 
aman has to use in his everyday life, he sees 
more sense in learning how to read it well. 

Variation of material so that the class rou- 
tine will not be monotonous is very desirable. 
Where individualized instruction is extensively 
used, it is a necessity to have a variety of ma- 
terials at different achievement levels. If the 
materials used are interesting to the men, it 
makes the job of learning much easier for them. 
Some men in Prep School have become interest- 
ed in reading a book and they will take it back 
to the barracks and read it. Often it is the first 
book they have ever finished. 


WHAT KIND OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
CAN BE USED? 


When deciding which teaching methods are 
likely to be most successful it is weil to look at 
the men and their needs. In Prep school the 
range Oi ability is great. On few subjects could 
the whole class be given the same level of instruc- 
tion. Class grouping and individualized in- 
struction are well suited to handling this wide 
range of ability. Individualized instruction has 
other advantages. It creates a less formal elass 
situation--an advantage when men do not have 
a natural liking for schooling. 

The basis for deciding the program of a re- 
trainee assigned to Prep School is the initial 
and follow-up conferences between the individ- 
uak and the instructor. 


Each man upon ar: al in Prep School con- 
fers with the instructor and they decide what 
his goals and objectives in the class should be. 
The Stanford Achievement Test Profile Chart is 
gone over with the man. Sometimes additional 
diagnostic tests in reading are given. Such tests 
can be invaluable aids in working out a sound 
program. At this initial conference a program of 
work is decided upon for the individual. At prog- 
ress conferences held each week the program is 
reviewed and the progress (or lack of it) discus- 
sed. 


Much of the instruction on this individua- 
lized level is coaching the man whenever he runs 
into difficulty. The biggest obstacle is often to 
get the men to ask for help. They may not like 
to admit their inability. After this is achieved 
there is no substitute for patience and time spent 
with the individual. 

Sometimes the class can be broken up into 
groups of men working on the same general area. 
This saves instructor time; the men help each 
other to learn; and sometimes do the same kind 
of work in their free time in the barracks. 


Methods of groupsinstruction are used too. 
One of the assets of Prep School is the class it- 
self. It giveseach man achance to see other men 
with just as low ability working on the same 
type of problems. Spelling, reading for speed, 
flashing words or digits are exercises in which 
all men will participate. In addition, a few game- 
type exercises have been used. These serve as 
a good change of pace in the class routine. Pro- 
perly used, such games as a baseball-slanted 
variation of a spelling bee make an enjoyable 
learning situation. 


WHAT KIND OF EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 
CAN BE CREATED? 


By recognizing the causes of inability to 
learn in the men entering Prep School, it becomes 
clear that the problem of instruction is more 
than just getting suitable materials and using 
proper teaching techniques. Emotional blocking 
is probably something every instructor faces to 
some degree in any teaching situation. The ques- 
tion becomes, ‘‘How can the instructor best mo- 
tivate his student to overcome inertia or defen- 
siveness to the learning situation?” In the teach- 
ing of adult illiterates and near-illiterates this 
problem becomes greatly magnified. 
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The whole approach must be aimed at cre- 
ating an emotional climate in which this block- 
ing will be overcome and maximum learning 
take place. The attitude of other students, and 
the attitude of outsiders (particularly the other 
confined men) towards the men in Prep School 
has to be considered. 


One of the most important things in this 
climate has been the acceptance of Prep School 
by the general population. Generally it is look- 
ed upon as a place to brush up on long forgotten 
book learning. Thisattitude is so prevalent that 
often we have men wanting to go to Prep School 
who have too high achievement levels. But the 
important point is that the attitude is ‘‘this is 
a good place to learn,” and no stigma is attach- 
ed to being assigned to Prep School. 


The attitude of the instructor has been that 
the men have come to learn a skill that is vi- 
tally important to them. Being weak in this 
skill does not imply being stupid anymore than 
not knowing any other skill. Acceptance of what 
ever level of achievement a man has and the sin- 
cere desire to help the man are vital. They are 
felt by the man even though not openly expres- 
sed. 


The individualized conferences are all-im- 
portant in setting the student’s attitude. The 
student takes part in deciding his own goals. 
He is allowed a great deal of self-determination 
in working out these goals. It is now his re- 
sponsibility to learn. There is no question of this 
being a game in which the instructor tries to 
trap him into learning something. This method 
inplies the man is an adult trying in a-business- 
like way to improve himself. By letting a man 
make his own decisions, he is encouraged to 
stand on his own feet and his capability for self- 
improvemeut is implied. When a student is 
working on something he feels he needs, there 
is no problem of motivation. 

In Prep School competition is used as moti- 
vation only in a limited way. The man is com- 
peting with his own past achievement level and 
not with other members of the class. Constantly 
showing and discussing with a man how he is 
progressing or not progressing is all the compe- 
tition needed. 

A very permissive atmosphere has been 
maintained in Prep School. Rather than con- 
sider talk and discussion of earlier school experi- 
ences or even outside problems as a challenge 
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REHABILITATION VIA HUMAN RELATIONS 
C. J. Eckenrode 


Today’s developments in institutional re- 
habilitation indicate a great deai of dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional tenets and practices. Not 
only the thinkers, but also the doers, in correct- 
ional education are seeking ways and means of 
obtaining better results from our efforts. 


We speak of group therapy, social education, 
human relations, education and therapy, and we 
all seem to be aiming toward the same set of ob- 
jectives. We are primarily interested in the end 
result of effecting tomorrow a satisfactory secia| 
(and occupational) adjustment of our trainees of 
today. 


In most institutions, an overwhelming mu- 
jority of our inmates have progressed through 
years of a “‘telling process” of the difference 
between right and wrong - acceptable and un- 
acceptable behavior. Parents, teachers, preach- 
ers, all have had their turn to state to Johnny 
or Billy that he may do thus, but he may not do 
so. Little headway seems to have been made in 
getting Johnny and Billy to decide for themse!ves 
that it is permissible to do thus and forbidden to 
do so, and also to decide why. 


During the past several months we kave 
been conducting a trial run of a program specific- 
ally designed not only to make it possible, but 
also to make it necessary, for the participants to 
reverse the “telling process’ and come up with 
their own answers. We are trying to.get them to 
accept on an emotional level, as well as on an 
intellectual level,that they have problems. 

In identifying themselves with specific prob- 
lems they come up with possible solutions for 
their problems. When we arrive at this point, we 
feel that we are on the way to something worth- 
while. 


What we have done is to take the program 
in Human Relations In The Classroom as devel- 
oped for the public schools of Delaware by Dr. 
H. Edmund Bullis and his assistant, Miss Emily 
E. O’Malley, and to develop from it our own 
human relations program. 
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We have set up for ourselves a series of 
twelve problems topics, such as Resentment, 
Family Rejection, ect., all peculiar to many of 
our inmates and follow through by holding one 
discussion period each week. Participating in the 
discussions are volunteers to whom the program 
has been outlined. In the main, more thoroughly 
briefed inmates are the discussion leaders. 

At each discussion, according to the original 
idea presented by Dr. Bullis, the topic of the 
evening is presented in the form of a prepared 
story which points out behavior manifestations 
prompted by the existence of the problem set 
forth in the topic. Then follow leading questions 
directed at the group. From then on, the leader 
does little but keep the conversational ball roll- 
ing - along the paths designed. At the close of 
the period, time is taken for a review of the 
main points cf the discussion in order to restate 
any Outstanding ideas expressed during the 
period. 

After only a few months the program seems 
to have gained quite a bit of stature, and the 
volunteers have stuck to it surprisingly well. It 
has already reached the point that some appli- 
cations forinclusion in the next session are being 
received. 

We believe that we have our fingertips on 
a very worthwhile activity, but we do not yet 
have it in a firm grasp. Our thinking has not yet 
crystallized to the point that we are able to set 
up the program and fee] that this is it. 

It is still too early to evaluate our efforts 
along this line. More time will have to be spent 
in developing and reworking the idea before we 
will agree that it isa real answer to our problem. 


Even if it works as well as we hope it must, 
it is still an isolated activity. To get the maxi- 
mum of meaningfulness from it, we must tie it in 
with living - make it an integral part of dormi- 
tory life, job assignments, shop training, etc.,and, 
of course, eventually with normal social living 
following release from the institution. 
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PRISON SHOEMAKING IS DIFFERENT 


Reprint from Leather & Shoes 
as found in the Presido 
of lowa State Penitentiary 


Shoemaking in the Iowa State Penitentiary, 
at Fort Madison, is different than “on the out- 
side.” The shoe factory there uses much the 
same kind of machinery outside factories do;buy 
the same grade of leather from the same tanner- 
ies; often has equally skilled operators. Still it 
is different. The basic purpose is to provide em- 
ployment rather than profit. Maximum security, 
discipline, education, even athletics take preced- 
ence over production. But Louis H. Moeller, 
superintendent for the past 16 years, has man- 
aged to keep up production and show a persist- 
ent profit despite handicaps peculiar to prison 
industries. 

For example, what outside factory ever had 
custom shoes “fixed”? because workmen didn’t 
like the buyer; ever had caustic soda packed un- 
der insoles punched full of tiny holes so moisture 
would soak through and in due time practically 
cripple the wearer? That happened to a former 
warden whose crack-down methods of discipline 
infuriated convict shoemakers. Prison workmen 
cannot strike, or quit, cannot choose hours or 
job. But they have their little ways of striking 
back. 

“Sometimes they make me tear my hair 
out,”’ says the superintendent, thinking of the 
time, years ago, when a disgruntled workman 
cut up a whole rack of shoes. ‘‘But on the whole, 
I’d just as soon work with prisoners as with out- 
side workers. Sometimes I’d rather.”’ 


Ina 50 by 150-foot room his 40 men produce 
an average 1,600 pairs of shoes each month, be- 
sides manning a repair department. They work 
eight-hours days, five-day weeks, and are paid 
25c per day. For various reasons, Moeller esti- 
mates their production at 40 percent of outside 
workmen. 

Due to rapid and uncertain labor turnover, he 
must keep an alternate worker on hand for each 
operation. To provide work, many operations 
are done by hand. All shoes are hand-lasted;all 
uppers are hand cut; heels are put on by hand. 
If a man wants to attend the prison school he 
works half days only; the same if he is on the 
prison first-string baseball or football teams. 
Discharges, paroles, transfers, rule breaking any 
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one cam take a man from the factory at any 
minute. Very few of the operators are really 
interested in the work; fewer still show any ini- 
tiative. Hardly any expect to be shoemakers 
after completing their terms, so most are con- 
tent just to get by. 


“T’ve had enough of shoemaking with a 
guard looking down my neck to last me the rest 
of my life,” isa typical reaction. ‘When I get my 
time shook I don’t care if I never see another 
pair of shoes.” 

A guard is assigned to the factory to main- 
tain discipline, but that has not been a problem 
for years, and disciplinary reports are notably 
few. Working conditions are us good as any in the 
prison, and the factory is known as a “‘good place 
to work.”’ Of course there no such thing as a good 
place to work in prison, so far as convicts are 
concerned; it is just that some are better than 
others. But when treated decently—and Moeller 
insists on that—men act that way, he says. 


Moeller, in the shoemaking game for 48 
years, since starting as an apprentice at 16, runs 
a persistent money-maker among the industries 
just a he would an outside factory. He does 
his own buying direct from tanneries and whole- 
salers; makes out his payroll; meets bills for 
light, power, water, and repairs; he even pays 
for building repairs and remodeling. Some 
4,000 pairs of shoes—the selling price ranging 
from $2.70 to $5—are kept in stock. About $50,- 
000 in finished goods is kept on hand; another 
$50,000 is in raw material. In 1950 the factory 
showed a net profit of $9,067.20. 


A fullline of shoes is manufactured, includ- 
ing men’s, women’s, boys’, youths’, misses’, 
chi'dren and little gents’, in 14 different styles. 
All are Goodyear Welt construction. Dress 
sides are used for Mens’ and boys’ cress shoes; 
elk for their work shoes; kips are used for wo- 
men’s and children’s shoes. Soles are 75  per- 
cent Neolite; the balance leather. 


Unlike most prison shoe factories, the 
shoes—sold to other Iowa institutions and to 
neigboring state institutions—are made with a 
thought to pleasing the wearer as well asa pur- 
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chasing agent. Brown-and-white saddle oxfords 
and a loafer model, forexample, are available 
for institution girls. There is a wide selection, 
in blacks and browns, for men, woman and 
children who must look to institution storerooms 
for their footwear. Moeller has been told his 
factory makes the most modern styles, and more 
different styles, than any other prison shee fac- 
tory in the country. He and his men are proud 
of the fact, for they design their own shoes, hav- 
ing the patterns made by outside firms to order. 

Many of the United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration leased machines, with which the fac- 
tory is equipped, are outmoded; an ancient bed 
laster for example. Just installed is the factory’s 
pride, a clicking machine. While uppers will still 
be cut by hand, the machine will turn out in- 
soles, tongues, counter pockets and backstays. 
Repairing the old machinesis another task 
Moeller takes upon himself. A former Landis 
service man, he seldom has to call on USMC 
repairman. 

Moeller himself looks after every phase of 
production, for he has no foreman. Not one to 
delegate responsibility, he is on the floor almost 
constantly, directing everything from incoming 
shipments of raw material, to shipping the fin- 
ished product and training his operators. 

“‘The fellows tease he grins. “Tell me 
I work harder than any of them do. Maybe 
they’re right, but I’ve been going that way to 
long to quit now.”’ At 64 he carries his 200 
pounds at a half-trot, looking after his faetory 
as if it were his own. 


His approach being that of the manufac- 
turer rather than prison keeper, the superinten- 
dent sometimes finds prison routine and restric- 
tions almost as irksome as do his men. If a 
guard reports aman for smoking inthe factory 
that man goes to the ‘“‘Hole’’—solitary confine- 
ment on one slice of bread each day—for three 
days. ‘That he might be Moeller’s best man, 
engaged in making a pair of custom shoes for a 
high state official, seemsto make no difference. 
There are many prison rules each capable of 
taking a man out of the factory for a day or 
forever if he is caught violating them. But prison 
conditions are better now than they once were, 
and better treatment is reflected in better be- 
havior. 
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Moeller finds the average outsider’s ten- 
dency to fear convicts ridiculous. “Treat them 
like men, they’ll treat you the same,” he says. 
“‘Just like men will anywhere. I’m safer in here 
than I would be outside. There’s not so much 
chance of getting run over in here.’’ But he’s 
not above playing on outsiders’ fears at times. 

The new wholesale salesman was frightened 
and he showed it every foot of the way as Moeller 
led him on a tour of the convict-crowded factory 
and back to the office. He was seated, stiff with 
apprehension, by the superintendent’s desk 
when a Negro prisoner entered and bassed be- 
hind him. It was to much for the practical joker 
in Moeller. ““Mose!’”’ he shouted, staring wildly 
across the salesman’s shoulder. ‘‘What are you 
doing with that razor?”’ The story is that the 
salesman pratically had to be sent to the laundry. 
The fact is he never returned to the prison. 
“Guess I should be ashamed of myself.” Moeller 
admits. But it makes me sick the way so many 
people seem to think convicts are so many wild 
men!” He wasn’t always so positive. 


He was new in the prison, and alone, with 
the guard away on an errand, when he found a 
half-dozen of his toughest-looking men playing 
drop-the-handkerchief in one end of the factory. 
He didn’t get tooclose. ‘I tell you,’ he explod- 
ed to his wife that night, “they’re all crazy! 
Every single one of them is bugs!” It was a year 
before he learned they had managed to make 
some home-brew alcohol and that half his crew 
was drunk. 

The factory’s specialty is making shoes for 
crippled feet, and every one concerned takes 
pride in their work. It is really creative working 
which inmates take keen interest, plus the satis- 
faction of helping someone unfortunate; con- 
victs are traditionaly soft-hearted where child- 
ren or old people are concerned, and many cf 
both are among the cripples looking to them 
for help. 

Beginning with a plaster cast of the foot, 
the shoes are made with exacting care to insure 
a “kid glove” fit. Private Lowa citizens can buy 
these shoes, and they are made for inmates of 
the various state hospitals and other instiutions. 
The prison shoe factory is well and favorably 
known to those who wear its shoes on maimed 
and deformed feet, and its fame is spreading 

Continued on page 56 
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GROUP THERAPY 


Matt Hendrie 
Reprint from the “Presidio” 
of Iowa State Penitentiary 


When “Group Therapy” is mentioned, re- 
cently, there seems to be a feeling that some- 
thing entirely new is being presented. In a very 
limited sense, this is true; the concentration on 
techniques to induce relaxation end retrospec- 
tion is of fairly recent origin. In a broader sense, 
tho, Group Therapy is very nearly as old as man- 
kind; at least as old as civilization. Let’s take a 
look at some of the older practices which closely 
resemble this innovation in the methods of deal- 
ing with emotions and problems. 


Probably when some cave, or cliff dweller 
became alarmed about the bears and wolves that 
were becoming more numerous, he called in sev- 
eral of his neighbors and they all considered 
what was to be done to remedy the situation. It 
may not have been a case of the animals actually 
doing any damage in a physical sense, but they 
were disturbing the equilibrium of the entire 
community. When these friends gathered to- 
gether, they were able to discuss the problem 
calmly and their fears were allayed. Any one of 
the assembled men could have reasoned it all out 
alone if he could have reached the stage of pure 
reason by himself. As is so often the case, tho, 
emotions interfere with the pure reasoning fac- 
ulties of an individual and they are unable to 
function smoothly. When they gather ina group, 
on the other hand, serenity may be re-estab- 
lished simply thru the presence of numbers; in 
this way, the therapeutic value of the “group” 
leads the individual to a clearer concept of his 
own tribulations. 

Clubs, lodges, churches and other groups 
utilize this group unity when problems present 
themselves. Discussion groups are formed, the 
clergy and the hierarchy meet in synods, educa- 
tors and scholars form seminars in which prob- 
lems common to the group may be met and 
solved In business, the trials and tribulations 
of labor and management are threshed out in 
joint meeting while the overall policies of the 
large corporations are dictated by Boards of Di- 
rectors. In all human endeavor, groups are re- 
sponsible for the “greater good for the greater 
number.” Even the most despotic rulers have 
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their advisors with whom they can meet to dis- 
cuss policy. “Two heads are better than one.” 

In all the problems of the physical world, 
then, man has been able to rally ‘round him the 
groups which may help to decide vital issues. 
He has admitted his fallibility in the physical 
realm but only recently has he come to the real- 
ization that he is equally needful of assistance in 
the emotional sphere. The “‘strong, silent,’ type 
has been lauded to the skies for aeons past but 
the flights of frenzy and the homicidal rages of 
some of this vaunted breed attest to emotional 
disturbances which might have been much bet- 
ter served had their possessors been more in- 
clined to gather with their kind and disgorge 
some of the pent-up feelings which produce ten- 
tions. Tensions, or emotional disturbances, are 
not of recent origin but the hustle-and-hurry 
tempo of modern living has intensified the overt 
manifestations of these maladies. 

Psychiatrist and psychologists have long 
made use of one of the intrinsic needs of the 
emotionally disturbed individual: the need to 
find relief from the disturbance thru verbalization 
or “talking it out.” It is safe to assume that 
every person has, at one time or another, found 
the answer to some perplexing problem while 
in the act of describing that problem to some 
sympathetic listener. The talking, alone, had no 
effect but the analgesic effect of sympathetic un- 
derstanding coupled with the hearing of the pro- 
blem as it was reviewed had the effect of releas- 
ing many of the tensions which had been building 
since the initial impact of the disturbing cir- 
cumstance. These tensions, in themselves, pre- 
clude clear thinking toward a satisfactory 
solution to any problem. All of us have had the 
experience of becoming tense and strained in 
certain situations; and all of us, too, have been 
aware, at such times, of a starting lack of abili- 
ty to cogently think, things thru. Perhaps ‘“‘pan- 
icky” is the most aptly descriptive word for this 
extremity; and panic rules out reason. 

Thus, we may see that both the physical 
and the emotional are considerably controlled 
or regulated by “reason.’’ We may see that the 
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physical tensions and the emotional traumata 
are closely related and are relieved at the same 
time and thru the same means. “Reason” plays 
a vitally important role in both. 


Therefore, since reason dictates, or can dic- 
tate, Our responses to given stimuli, it would 
seem only logical that we soould place as few 
encumbrances in the path of reason as possible. 
Psycho-therapy is expensive and tedious and, 
too, the patient may benefit only from his own 
experience and from the accumulated knowledge 
of the therapist. Wouldn’t it be more rapid and 
quite nearly as effective if a group of persons 
with various fears (or tensions or emotional dis- 
turbances or neuroses) should get together and 
expose their own difficulties in an attempt to 
benefit from the similar experiences of group 
members? As each started to solve his own 
problem, he could disclose his finding and chang- 
ed outlooks and these, in turn, might well be of 
benefit to others in the company. Individually, 
they would benefit, and as a group, they would 
become more “group conscious” and more social 
in their attitudes. This latter, in itself, would 
induce greater relaxation and tend to eliminate 
many sources of future disturbance: an unending, 
beneficent circle. 

Now we have two subtle, powerful forces 
which may work together to combat nervousness 
and emotional uncertainty of our modern world. 


The combination of ‘‘reason”’ and “groups’’ when 
judiciously mixed and properly administered 
should counteract much of the tension which is 
so prevalent. 


This, then is the essence of “Group Therapy” 
as it is practiced in the Lowa State Penitentiary. 
All men have experiences which produce ten- 
sions within them; tensions which inhibit the 
normal flow of energy which is requisite to the 
proper performance of their duties, or tensions 
which may produce an antisocial reaction in 
some form or another. Men in a penitentiary 
are faced with the certain knowledge that their 
reactions have been different from the majority 
of their fellowmen and they must, consequently, 
either seek the reason for their non-conformity 
or resign themselves to further incarceration. 
Thru meeting in groups with their fellows, they 
can give expression to their likes and dislikes, 
to their hopes and fears, with only the thought 
of resolving these conflicts within themselves. 
They learn to “look within” when they discover 
new “hates” or conflict areas; they come to the 
realization that most of their conflicts are gen- 
erated within themselves and, as a consequence, 
may Only be solved within themselves. They 
strive for humility and tolerance and they finally 
understand the admonition which Socrates gave 
to his followers: “Know Thyself.” 


Two mimeographed reports which describe 
the results of studies carried on by the U.S. Navy 
Special Devices Center and Fordham University 
in connection with the instructional use of TV 
are now available. These publications may be 
ordered from the Office of Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price, 75 cents for each report. Orders must 
be accompanied by check or money order made 
out to Treasurer of the United States. The titles 
of the reports are (1) Training by Television- 
The Comparative Effectiveness of Instruction by 
Television, Television Recordings, and Convent- 
ional Classroom Procedures, and (2) Training 
by Television - A Study in Learning and Reten- 
tion. 

Geography lessons have ‘“‘come alive” for 
nearly 400,000 British school children who have 
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adopted 1,082 of their country’s merchant ves- 
sels. Children follow the ships’ courses on wall 
charts during geography lessons, studying details 
of the places they visit and the cargoes they 
carry. — UNESCO CURRIER 

The use of Films in Elementry Science is the 
title of a publication available from the Graduate 
Divison, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Price 10, cents. 


Copies of Buyer’s Guide to Audio-Visual 
Iquipment, Marerials and Supplies, published 
by the Audio-Visual Education Association of 
California, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
California. Price, 75 cents. 

Write to Mr. Bruce Miller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Riverside, California, P.O. Box 369, 


for a 28 page booklet, Sources of Free Pictures. 
Price, 50 cents. 


LIVE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


E. Bauermeister, 
Supervisor Prison Education 
Calif. Institution For Men 


The story is often told about the young vo- 
cational trainee who received his first job in a 
Body and Fender Shop. It seems that his train- 
ing was quite complete in the straightening of 
fenders, tops and other body parts that had been 
purchased from junk piles, bent over and over 
again in order to give the training on how to 
straighten metals. When this young trainee ac- 
cepted his first job he got along fine with the 
many minor repairs until a tow truck rolled in 
with a total: wreck - the front end of which was 
completely mashed. As soon as the traniee look- 
ed at this job he threw his hands up in amaze- 
ment and wanted to run because this was not 
the type of body work he had been trained to do. 

The Body and Fender training program at 
California Institution for Men has been set up 
as a live project utilizing various wrecked State 
vehicles for training projects. The first tots! 
wreck that was received caused our trainees to 
stand aghast with a desire to run, for they didiu’t 
know how they would ever get such a wrecked 
vehicle back on the highways. After a brief period 
of related class room instruction the men realized 
that there was a place in Body and Fender wor: 
for the replacement of completely destroyed 
parts. However, whenever possible a fender, hood 
or quarter pane! should be salvaged through 
the straightening process. 

A cooperative relationship exists between 
Correctional Industries, Education and the State 
Bureau of Automotive Management so that 
damaged vehicles may be repaired by the train- 


ees in our Rody and Fender Shop. It has proven 
beneficial to discontinue the straightening of 
bent, twisted frames; instead, it is much easier, 
and less expensive, to slide a new frame under a 
vehicle. This cooperative arrangement has re- 
sulted in the training of qualified body and fender 
repair men and also has shown quite a saving to 
the State Department of Finance in the repair- 
ing of damaged vehicles. 


The use of a job ticket by members of the 
Body and Fender class is part of our training pro- 
gram. Men learn not only how to repair a vehicle 
but also how to adjust to a regular production 
assembly line. It has been our experience that 
teaching men how to adjust to production line 
work is just as important as learning the skills 
of the trade. When a wrecked vehicle has been 
received certain divisions of the work are assigned 
to individual inmates and they are expected to 
keep a record of the time consumed in complet- 
ing their particular job. 

Beginning students act as helpers to the 
advanced trainees and gradually work up to the 
level of the advanced men. In addition to the 
metal work and use of tools, both hand and 
power; training is given in spray painting. Cars 
that have been repaired are completely renova- 
ted, including a complete paint job. This tie-in 
with other State Agencies is recommended to 
Supervisors of Prison Education as a means of 
making their vocational training a live, realistic 
activity. 


Write to the Ver Halen Publishing Co., 6047 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hoilywood 28, California 
for Classroom Radio Production written by Ruth 
Quinn and Allison J. McNay, Price, $1.00. Lib- 
eral discounts on quantity orders. 


MOTION PICTURES: 


Alexander Hamilton - 20 min - 16 sd - $2.50 - 
EBF 1951 


Re-enacts episodes in the life of a leading 
figure in the formation of the American nation. 
Reveals Hamilton as a boy- businessman in the 
West Indies; points to his role in the American 
Revolution; dramatizes his part in the adoption 
of the Constitution; portrays his careeras the 
first Secretary of the Treasury; re-enacts events 
which led to his death at the hands of Aaron 
Burr. (el-jh-sh a) 
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(Cont'd from page 49) 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING IN A CONFINEMENT SETTING 


to classroom management, it has been allowed 
to come out when it seemed to meet the stu- 
dent’sneed. With adult illiterates and near illit- 
erates the problems of living cannot be isolated 
from the problems of learning. Consequently, 
by allowing a permissive atmosphere the stage 
often may be set for added academic achieve- 
ment that would otherwise be blocked off by 
emotional tie-ups. 


Many problems arise in trying to create 
this type of atmosphere. For example, the tend- 
ency to laugh when one person makes a mis- 
take can be harmful. By bringing this up and 
having a class discussion on laughing and why 
we do it, the instructor can get just the opposite 
type of behavior where students actually comp- 
liment one another on their improvement in 
reading. Most of the problems that arise can be 
handled if the instructor calls attention to the 
problem and discusses it with the class. This 
implies that the class has responsibility as well 
as the instructor. A very delicate problem comes 
up when one student very definitely does not 
respond to this type of atmosphere. In such 
cases the man is not handled as a disciplinary 
ease. He is given a trial period. If he still can- 


not ad just, heis transferred always with the ex- 
planation that it was felt he still needed more 
work. Generally speaking, the policy of openly 
recognizing the class or individual problems 
that arise and discussing them with the men has 
given satisfactory results. It maintains the at- 
mosphere of class and Individual responsibility 
for learning. 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM TillIS EX- 
PERIENCE? 


There are several things that might be 
said about this exp2rience. One important thing 
is that a very high percentage of men can bene- 
fit from this type of class. Another thing is the 
realization that elementary training is very 
closely akin to adjustment-type training for 
men unfortunate enough to be in the illiteracy 
or near illiteracy classification. Lastly a great 
deal of attention can be paid to creating a de- 
sirable learning atmosphere by proper use of 
Suitable materials and a sound teaching approach 
The rewards are great. Not only can informa- 
tion be given and skills taught, but men are 
being helped to make a betteradjustment to life 
itself. 


(Cont’d from page 52) 


PRISON SHOEMAKING 


In the past year it has made 100 pair of such 
shoes. 

“For the first time in 35 years I can wear 
a low shoe”’ wrotea state senator. “Now my 
friends cannot tell the difference between my 
feet.” 

A grateful mother tried to find words to ex- 
press thanks for the most satisfactory shoes 
found for her son since he was crippled with polio. 

“T had polio when I was 12,” wrote another 
lady who wanted another pair for alternate wear. 
“Now at 63, I have at last found comfortable 
shoes. I can’t tell you how grateful I am.” 

State officials create a steady demand for 
custom shoes. At least one governor, one lieuten- 
ant governor, members of the state board of con- 
trol and most doctors in the state hospitals are 
customers. One special job sometimes carries 
with it the ghostly rattle of buggy wheels as it 


IS DIFFERENT 


goes “down the line,” the factory still makes an 
occasional pair of high shoes for some elderly 
lady in one of the institutions. And if there is a 
touch of extra effort put into making ‘‘Grand- 
ma’s” shoes by otherwise hard-cased men it is 
no one’s business but their own. 

The repair department services several thou- 
sand pairs each month. Its most skilled man is 
a lifer who has served 42 consecutive years be- 
hind the walls. Like other men he sometimes 
takes special interest in certain repairs. Guaran- 
teed to put a far-away look in eyes unfamiliar 
with such sights is worn and twisted childish 
shoes from an orphanage or juvenile home. RKe- 
pairmen, unlike shoemakers, frequently follow 
the work after leaving prison. Several graduates 
of the department have their own shops, and 
others plan to do the same ...some day. 


One factory product is seldom discussed 
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Straps to control writhing bodies of executed 
men as they dangle beneath the gallows trap are 
made by Moeller himself after workmen have 
gone to their cells. Of course no prisoner is ask- 
ed to touch such work - the answer might singe 
the guard’s hair who dared to order it - so Moel- 
ler performs the dreary task himself. But such 
occasions are comparatively rare in lowa. For 
the most part, Moeller’s task is that of getting 
production from uninterested convicts for a state 
that puts various obstructions in the way of ef- 
ficiency and considers industry profits second to 
the welfare of prisoners as it sees it. 


So making shoes in prison is different. So 
are the men who make them different from the 
average outsider’s concept of them. The outside 
shoe factory manager might find them very dif- 
ferent, for, oddly enough, it seems to Moeller, 
he seldom gets an outside shoemaker. ‘“‘Perhaps 
shoemakers are more careful,” he says. ‘‘Or just 
luckier.’”” More honest? Well, he’s not too sure 
of that since the day he lost his billfold containing 
$45. A short time latera prisoner hunted him up 


and returned it, intact. Moeller frequently spec- 
ulates on what would have happened had he lost 
it in one of the many factories he worked in be- 
fore coming to Fort Madison, and learning that 
shoemaking is different in prison. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Since this article was written in December, 
1951, there has been a change in the status of 
the senior repairman mentioned. “Ole” Lind- 
quist is no longer working in this capacity at 
I.S.P. On April third “Ole” started his parole 
after 42 years, 3 months and 16 days of confine- 
ment. Further, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the vocational aspects of the Shoe 
Industry. There is some effort made to retain 
men on jobs until they are throughly proficient 
in the operation in which they are engaged. As 
this tendency continues, better workmen will be 
produced and, asin other lines of endeavor, this 
should reduce the number who will return to the 
prison environment and greatly enhance their 
capabilities for the betterment of society. 


HERE AND THERE 


The prison camp at Newnan, Georgia, has 
television. 

The State of lowa upped discharge pay from 
10$ to $25 and $3 to $15 for parolees. 

Illinois gives $50 as discharge pay. 

‘The State Penitentiary at Rawlins, Wyom- 
ing has promised a 30 day reduction of sentence 
if inmates will donate a pint of blood to the Red 
Cross blood bank. The State Board of Pardons 
made the offer which includes all prisoners ex- 
cept those serving life, and those with less than 
30 days left to serve. 

Forty men at the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan were human guinea pigs. They sub- 
mitted to injections of Bacterium 0-111, a form 
of deadly baby diarrhea. 

The U.S. Senate passed a bill authorizing 
loans up to $150 to deserving prisoners released 
from fedéral penitentiaries. The loans are made 
at 6 percent interest and come from commis- 
sary funds. 

276 military prisoners volunteered for ma- 
laria control projects during the years 1946-1951. 
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A Variety show for Christmas, through show 
business agents, is planned for the Michigan 
State Prison at Jackson, Michigan. 

Inmates are permitted wrist watches at 
Minnesota Reformatory. 

There is an annua! Christmas inmate talent 
show at Ohio Penitentiary. 

A Christmas story contest at Ohio Peni- 
tentiary offer prizes of $15, $10, and $5. 

A Chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous has 
been started at Indiana State Reformatory. 

The Indiana State Prison has atalent show 
once a year. 

A paroled inmate has invented a novel tooth 
brush. 

The State of Washington is the 39th state 
to place the determination of time of the jur- 
isdiction of release of life-term prisoners in the 
hands of parole authorities. 

Good time is now granted for werking in 
Industries at Rhode Island. Two days off each 
month is earned by working in in dustries. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


VISUAL AIDS 
Lewis and Clark 17 min-16 sd-$2.50-EBF-1950 

Tells the story of the expedition made by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to ex- 
plore the land from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Follows their party up the Missis- 
sippi River to Manden territory in North Da- 
kota where they established winter camp. Por- 
trays their meeting with the Frenchman Char- 
bonneau and his Indian wife Sacajawea who 
became their guides. Continues with them 
across the northern Rockies and down the Co- 
lumbia River to its mouth. Reveals details of 
scientific exploration with respect to topography, 
natural resources, and plant and animal life. 

(el-jh-sh-s) 
SCREENINGS Taken From: 
Department of Communications 
New York University Film Library 
26 Washington Place, New York 3, New York 
FEELINGS OF DEPRESSION.3 reels, sound. 
$6.00 a day (NFB) 

This is the case history of John Murray, in 
his early thirties and ordinarily a conscientious, 
hard-working business man, who suddenly suf- 
fers periods of great despondency. Although 
John has experienced severe business reverses, 
his wife and his business partner feel that he 
should be able to rise above this temporary set- 
back. Neither one is aware that important fac- 
ters, not of recent origin, underlie hisdepression. 
They are rooted far back in his cmoticns] his- 
tory, the cffect of a long series of childhood 
events which helped shape his character. FEEL- 
INGS OF DEPRESSION shows how John Mur- 
ray, outwardly a self-sacrificing man who has 
devoted himself to furthering his brother’s ca- 
reer, has carried a buried resentment and jestl- 
ousy of his brother since childhood. When his 
business failure coincides with his brother’s suc- 
cess in publishing a book that John himself once 
had dreams of producing, he again experiences 
the old smoldering jealousy, the feeling that his 
own ambitions have been cheated. His resulting 
depression is a form of self-punishment because 
he feels guilty of harboring base thoughts to- 
ward his brother. His struggle with his con- 
sciénce manifests itself in fits cf wretched de- 
spondency when he feels he does not deserve 
the love and esteem of his wife and the circle of 
his associates. John’s case is not an isolated 
one, the film points out. FEELINGS OF DE- 


PRESSION is the story of a common malady 
in today’s world. John may recover spontan- 
eously, or, through the growing resources of 


psychiatric treatment, he can be helped to under- 
stand himself fully. 


THE CHALLENGE 

3 reels, sound. $6.00 a day(MOT) 
Production: Jack Arnold and Lee Goodman 
Director: Jack Arnold 

Supervised by: Robert Disraeli 


The film opens with a pledge to Children, 
a statement adopted by the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
film then proceeds to describe the adventures of 
Harris, a reporter, who, together with a girl 
photographer is sent by their newspaper editor 
to cover stories that involve the violation of 
civil rights They attended the trial of a white 
man who has shot a Negro for paying the poll 
tax and is acquitted because the feeling of the 
community is on the side of the defendant. Then 
there is the story of Joe,a mechanic, who can- 
not get work because of the prejudice against 
his religion and the medical student who is re- 
fused entry to a medical college for similar rea- 
sons. After a series of such negative illustrations 
the positive signs of improvement are indicated, 
and the film stresses the point that the story of 
civil rights is never finished. 


BOONVILLE FURLOUGH PLAN 


The furlough plan inaugurated nearly a year 
ago at the Missouri Training School for Boys, 
Boonville, Missouri, is meeting with outstanding 
success. Started as an experiment, this innova- 
tion has developed into a regular pregram that 
has proved to be highly beneficial to the inmates 
from the standpoint of rehabilitation. 


The first furloughs were granted on January 
12, 1951. To date, 244 boys have spent week- 
ends with their immediate families in towns and 
cities through-out the state. Of this number, 
only ten have failed to return. Of the non-return- 
ees, Nine were committed to the institution for 
the first time, and one the second time. 


Mode of transportation used by the boys is 
bus and private auto to points as far as 350 
miles away. 


In order to qualify for a furlough, a boy 
must be at the institution for six months, and 
have a good record. 
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